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A Company which Has Recently Signed an 
Agreement with a Labor Union for the First 
Time Holds a Series of Conferences with Its 
Supervisory Force to Find Out Their Reactions 
and to Aid Them in Meeting Their New Prob- 
lems. 


Supervisory Conferences 
on Union Relations 


Report of Works Manager 


ferences with supervisors of hourly rated people in connection with the 
program approved by you in your letter of January 29, 1941. For your 
information I am attaching a report of what transpired in these discussions. 

No attempt has been made in the report to analyze and interpret the ‘‘trends 
of the discussions’ as we feel that this should not be done until after one or two 
more rounds of meetings are completed. Further conferences should give us suffi- 
cient material on which to base a more definite statement. 


M‘ VICE-PRESIDENT: We have completed one round of union relations con- 


Supervisors Tell Their Own Story 


HE interesting part of the report is the difference between the way in which first 
Tiiee supervisors describe their problem, and the way in which we have regarded 
it. You will recall that one of the reasons for this conference program was the 
thought that the first line supervisor, because he played practically no active part 
in the development of the union agreement was badly in need of participating in 
discussions which would bring out the supervisory practices necessary to the suc- 
cessful operation of the new union relations. This was in line with the emphasis 
we have always placed on the importance of the first line supervisor, which has led 
us to make extensive plans, in the past, for improving the quality of this group. 

The discussions quoted in the attached report indicate that the major difficulty 
lies in the fact that first line supervisors feel they are not a part of management and 
consequently are forced to identify themselves, in their thinking, with the workers’ 
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group. That is to say, they are in a conflict which would seriously interfere with 
any attempts to train them in the use of one set of rules and practices, when in reality 
they act and live in accordance with another set. This, of course, is anticipating 
that the final findings will substantiate the earlier ones. If they do, I believe we 
will need to place more emphasis on the problem of learning how to organize our 
worker groups in such a way that these conflicts may be avoided and eradicated, 
before we go any further in developing methods of selecting and training supervisors. 


Supervisors Appreciate Conferences 


o FAR I have mentioned only the preliminary conclusions from this first round 
S of meetings. There remains a question as to how the supervisors feel about 
the conference program, and what benefit they derived from the discussions. While 
there is no concrete evidence to support a quantitative statement, there are two 
sources of evidence which indicate that a continuation of our original plan is justi- 
fied. First, the members of the advisory committee, composed of representatives 
from each branch, definitely expressed the opinion that the meetings had been of 
value to the supervisors, increasing a better understanding of union relations and 
how they should function to the best interests of the company and employees. 
Second, comments were received from supervisors indicating that their general 
reaction to the program was very favorable. 

One illustration of the sort of reaction we have scone in a few cases may be 
described as follows: One supervisor immediately after attending a conference ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction and disappointment because the group had not arrived at a 
definite conclusion or decision with reference to the proper supervisory behavior in 
particular situations. A few days later, however, when he was discussing this 
question with a member of the staff in charge of the conference program, he indicated 
frankly that the conference had made him realize that he was not well enough in- 
formed with regard to the union agreement as a whole, and with what other super- 
visors are up against, and had since not only reread the agreement but had discussed 
the various angles of the whole situation with other supervisors. In other words, 
he gave evidence that his thinking had been stimulated to a greater study of union 
relations and had actually gone out of his way to secure more complete information. 
We feel that if we can accomplish this same thing with the majority of supervisors, 
the conference program will be well justified. (Signed) Works Manager. 


Report of Supervisors’ Conferences on Union-Management Relations 


HIs report is written in an attempt to summarize what happened in the first 
inate of conferences with 450 supervisors on the general subject of union-man- 
agement relations. It is obvious that it would be next to impossible, and surely 
inadvisable, to report fully the discussion that took place in 28 conference groups. 
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Yet it is equally apparent that it would be worth while to have a record of the more 
salient features of these discussions, as well as the significant trends which they 
seemed to take. 


All Supervisory Force Included 


T sHOULD be recalled that these conferences included all supervisors of hourly 
I rated employees from departmental superintendents to first line supervisors 
inclusive in the Operating, Inspection, Technical, Engineering, Production and 
Maintenance organizations; that they were conducted by the Industrial Relations 
Branch supported by an advisory committee composed of representatives from all 
the other branches involved, and that the general objective of this activity was: 


1. To determine what new problems, if any, had been injected into the 
supervisor-employee relationship by virtue of the union agreement. 

2. To help the supervisor, by a process of conference discussion with men 
of his own rank, find the most rational and effective way of meeting these 
new situations. 


For the purpose of clarity and conciseness, and not because it follows any pattern 
of presentation of material to the conference groups, the report will be divided into 
the following sections: 


Section I. Method used in introducing the subject to the conference groups. 
Section II. Trends which the discussion seemed to take. 
1. The supervisor and his position with respect to union relations in 
operation. 
2. The supervisor and the labor representative. 
3. What the supervisor thinks about the functioning of the agreement. 
Section III. Summarization. 


Section I: Conference Method 


ARIATIONS in the technique of presenting a subject to a group for discussion are, 
Ve course, numerous and dependent upon a number of factors such as how many 
members there are in the group, how well they know one another, how well they 
know the leader, how much they know of what they are in the conference room for, 
how they feel, and what they say. The conference leader is usually alert to detect 
these signs and “‘takes off’’ at the most appropriate point. 

The customary procedure was to see that everyone in the group was acquainted 
and then consider the question: ‘‘What are we here for?’’ It was the leader’s func- 
tion to answer the question, which he did by reviewing briefly the history of union 
relations leading up to a union agreement by the company, and by explaining the 
objectives of these conferences. He pointed out that he was there as an observer 
and guide to the discussion, not as an instructor. He told the group that the com- 
pany wanted to give them an opportunity to talk over their experiences with the 
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union, and get an expression of their thinking about it. If discussion did not readily 
develop from this introduction, then the leader presented some such question as the 
following for the group’s consideration: 


1. Is the supervisor in a different position now than he was before the 
agreement? 

2. What does the union seek to accomplish? 

3. Why have labor representatives through the plant? 


Some groups responded quickly with thoughtful discussion, some became more 
emotional than thoughtful as individual members expressed their experiences and 
attitudes upon various phases of the subject; while a few showed some reluctance to 
talk and manifested only a lukewarm interest in the whole subject. The amount 
of discussion and the interest of the group in thinking about the subject at all seemed 
to be in proportion to the amount of experience or contact with labor representatives 
which individuals within the group may have had. In other words, supervisors 
who had had some direct experience with the union, such as an employee in their 
organization who had sent a complaint up the line or a shop committeeman who 
was fairly active seemed to have a keener interest in the conference and talked 
more freely. 


Section II: Discussion Trends 


NE of the first trends to become noticeable was a marked tendency on the part 
O of the conferees to talk about the agreement in terms of what it meant to them 
or their positions as supervisors. The successful functioning of the agreement 
from a broad company viewpoint did not seem to be as important an item for con- 
sideration as did the question of what is happening, or might happen, to the 
supervisor. 

The earlier expressions took the shape of an apprehension or fear that the 
supervisor was in danger of losing some of his authority, prerogatives, or powers of 
discretion in dealing directly with employees. He could be “‘gone around’’ now 
with greater facility than before. To a certain extent he lost caste in the eyes of the 
employees, and labor representatives, who now had an easier channel for com- 
municating their grievances directly to their superintendent or division head. 


Supervisor's Position in Jeopardy 


N view of this new contact on the part of the rank and file with the higher ranking 
supervisors, a waning of confidence in the ability of the lower ranking super- 
visors to correctly interpret company policies, and to adequately answer employee 
questions, was inevitable. Furthermore, employees encouraged by the new scheme 
of things, were likely (as already indicated by the petty nature of many items taken 
up) to make problems out of things which had never been considered as problems 
before, thereby reflecting upon the ability of the supervisor to handle his job. 
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All of these thoughts, indicating that the supervisor felt his position somewhat 
in jeopardy, were most frequently expressed by department heads; not so much, how- 
ever, suggestive of his concern about his own position as they were of what the 
department head thought the first line supervisors might think about their status. 
The most ameliorative factor they could see in the situation was the tendency toward 
a uniform insistence that the supervisor ‘‘get in’’ on a complaint before it is taken 
higher up. Nearly all of the department heads were emphatic in their feeling that 
this should be done. 

The first line supervisors, however, seemed more inclined to make a distinction 
as to kind of items which might appropriately be taken higher up without prior 
consideration by the supervisor. Matters affecting company policy over which 
the supervisor had no control, might, without minimizing the supervisor's position, 
be. taken directly to higher management. The majority opinion, voiced most 
strongly by department heads, was that the supervisor should be consulted on all 
questions, either by the employee making a complaint or by the labor representa- 
tive, before these questions could be discussed with top management. The minority 
opinion, voiced most strongly among the first line supervisors, was that an inflexible 
insistence upon this procedure would not be satisfactory. 


First Line Supervisors Do Not Worry 


ATER On in the series of discussions, when the conference groups composed of first 
L line supervisors were heard, a trend different from that explained in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs was observed. These men did not seem to feel that the union 
agreement was having any detrimental effect upon their status. 

They admitted that perhaps a supervisor would have to be a little more careful 
and thoughtful now in dealing with employees; they admitted that the employee 
through his labor representative had a more definite assurance of getting his griev- 
ances heard, but they did not seem to feel that the union was jeopardizing their 
status or depriving them of any necessary supervisory authority. Neither did they 
feel that the agreement in itself was creating any serious problems for them. 

On the contrary there were frequent expressions to the effect that the union 
was of some assistance to any supervisor who honestly tried to be fair and under- 
standing in his relationships with employees. This assistance came in two or three 
different ways. In the first place, the first line supervisor had formerly met many 
obstacles in carrying a point “‘up the line.’’ Things which he thought ought to 
be done, or complaints from operators which seemed quite justifiable to him had a 
mysterious way of vanishing without action or of being tabled indefinitely. Now 
they were being done. The prospect of an issue being taken before top management 
seemed to have a very stimulating effect in ‘‘prying the department or division head 
into activity.”’ 

In the second place, the labor representative often helped the supervisor smooth 
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out minor irritations or complaints which he had been unable to identify before. 
Then too, questions affecting the earnings of operators likewise usually affected the 
earnings of the supervisor who, in consequence, welcomed for the operators the 
channel which the union made for getting quicker action on these questions. 


Supervisor as Forgotten Man 


ROM the foregoing explanation, however, it should not be inferred that everything 
F was well with the supervisor—far from it. He did not show much concern 
about the effects of the union agreement upon his status as a supervisor; but by heated 
discussion, sometimes by bitter denouncement, and by frequent recurrence to the 
same theme, he outlined a problem which to him transcended in importance all other 
problems. So significant did this trend of the discussion seem that a number of 
representative comments are given here: 


‘The supervisor is the forgotten man. Everybody gets something but 
him. Employees get a union agreement; through it a raise and an adjust- 
ment on most anything they want. The big shots sit with union delegates 
and protect their interests. But what do we get? Nothing!’ 

‘“We ought to be included in the union.”’ 

“Operators can bargain collectively; but we can’t.”’ 

‘We should be on a straight day work basis or weekly roll.”’ 

“Present rate adjustment doesn’t do us any good. Operators get more 
money. Output clerks get a raise. Superintendents get a raise. But 
we don’t.”’ 

‘Cut out the piece work business; put everyone on a day rate basis, and 
we can do a better job of supervision.”’ 


Supervisor in Position of Conflict 


7T77Rom these comments it can be seen that the first line supervisor’s major problems 
i only indirectly concerned with the union. He feels that he has borne the 
brunt of a vicious chain of circumstances beyond his control, and upon which 
he has no recourse. Almost wistfully he eyes the employee union. If he could 
but have a similar channel for getting his “‘stuff to the top.’” But even more im- 
portant and of more permanent nature is the conflict in which he finds himself. His 
sympathies are with the operators; for he understands their problems better than he 
is permitted to understand those of management. 

He is told that he is a part of Management; yet he sees very few indications 
that he is actually recognized as such. The demand placed upon him for allegiance 
to a supervisory hierarchy above him (the inner workings of which he is not per- 
mitted to see) is in conflict with the working role which as ‘‘one of the gang’’ he 
must assume. He is obliged to do many things as a representative of management 
which he has difficulty reconciling with the demands of the employee group with 
whom his real interests seem more readily identified. He is without recognition, 
without status, without voice. He is ‘‘the forgotten man.”’ 
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Such, briefly, is the picture which the first line supervisor presents as applicable to 
himself. It was easily one of the most outstanding trends in the conference dis- 
cussions. . While considerable time could be spent in further amplifying the problem 
and suggesting possible solutions, it is hardly within the scope or province of this 
report to do so. 


Supervisor and Labor Representative 


NOTHER trend, or cross section of ideas and attitudes, which was discernible 

in the conferences seems to be in the area of the supervisor and his relationships 

with the labor representative, or shop committeeman. Usually where the dis- 

cussion revealed that the supervisor was worrying lest his position be weakened by 

the union, there was also shown some resentment against the activity and position 
of the labor representative. 

Some cases were cited to show that the representative was a little too ‘‘nosey,”’ 
that he had let his new job go to his head, that he spent too little time on the job, 
and that he concerned himself with things which were none of hisbusiness. Again 
it was interesting to note that this expression came largely from the department 
heads, slightly less from their assistants and foremen, and hardly at all from first 
line supervisors. 


Confusion Due to Newness 


HE crux of the problem in this connection seemed to be a confusion (attributed 
yin the newness of the union agreement, and the evolutionary phases through 
which it was passing) as to just what the functions of the shop committeemen were, 
where their functions ceased and the supervisor's began or vice versa. Occasionally 
there was strong sentiment to the effect that there ought to be a ‘‘rule book”’ or set 
of instructions drawn up, carefully prescribing the duties and responsibilities of the 
labor representative. He ought to be told exactly what kinds of things he could 
give attention to and under what circumstances they were suitable items for union 
consideration. This would avoid some confusion both for him as well as the 
supervisor. 

Some supervisors saw indications that this was being done. But the majority 
thought this would be an unwise thing to do, and that as more experience was gained 
with the union much of the present confusion would be outgrown. It would not 
take the labor representatives long to learn that they were out of line when they 
presumed to criticize supervisors or asked for a voice in the determination of rate 
revisions. 

There was a growing feeling that the agreement might be made to work better 
if employees had better men representing their interests. The next election would 
probably show a change in this direction. “‘Meanwhile,’’ said one or two depart- 
ment heads, ‘‘we are going to require a higher grade of supervisor in order to ade- 
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quately contend with more enlightened labor representatives and the questions 
they will ask.”’ 

There were few indications of any serious problems arising in the relationship 
of labor representatives and the first line supervisor, although the supervisor would 
like very much for the shop committeeman to give him a chance to iron out any 
difficulties within his power before taking the matter to either the foreman or higher 
up. Outside of some variation in this practice, most discussion along this line, 
with many cases cited, seemed to indicate that the first line supervisor and the labor 
representative were cooperating in a mutually helpful and constructive manner. 


Summarization of this Report 


T 1s probably apparent to the reader by this time, as it was to the conference 
I leaders, that a mass of sometimes conflicting and sometimes seemingly pointless 
discussion was coming out of these meetings. While certain trends were distinguish- 
able, as the report has indicated thus far, it would be difficult to say that any one 
far outweighed any other. It remains for future discussions to point the way to a 
clearer analysis of just which one of the problems touched upon in this report will 
take a predominant position in supervisory thinking. The attempt of this report 
has been more to explain what was done and said rather than to draw conclusions 
from or give meanings to what was said. However, in so far as an interpretation 
can be made at this early stage it would seem that the point mentioned below is 
worthy of special consideration on the part of management. 


The Part that Takes the Kicks 


HE supervisors whose troubles stand out in boldest relief are of the first level. 
T they need some help, not in terms of their adjustment to the union agreement 
(they are not much concerned about that, other than to wish they had one), but 
in terms of their status in the scheme of things, and of relief from what they regard 
as an almost intolerable position, caused by the fact that they are supposed to be 


a responsible part of management, but are in actual fact the part that takes all 
the kicks. 








The Recent Increase of Leisure Time of Workers 
has Given Management and Labor the Problem 
of Industrial Recreation. The Material below 
Gives a Reliable Cross-Section Picture of What 
Companies are Doing in the Matter. 


Survey of 
Industrial Recreation 


By Fioyp R..Eastwoop anp 
Lzonarp J. Drex. 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Ind. 


HESE are serious times. With trouble popping in half the civilized world, 
and America treading cautiously along the pavement of good intentions, most 
of us may be of the opinion that this is no time for play. 

And we're absolutely right when we consider play as a substitute for sound 
thinking, hard work and productive results; but taking the word literally and in 
its proper place, play has a very important role right now in American life. 

America today is striving for national unity. National unity depends in a 
large measure on industrial unity, and industrial harmony is very much subject to 
play—that is, planned industrial recreation, wholesome leisure time activity for 
American workers. 


Purdue University Survey 


HEsE facts—and we submit them as such—come to the surface in a survey com- 
: yee recently at Purdue University in Lafayette, Indiana. The study, entitled, 
‘Industrial Recreation, Its Development and Present Status,’ brings up-to-date the 
thinking of alert business leaders in regard to the part planned recreation plays in 
employer-employee relations. 

The results discussed in the Purdue survey were obtained from thirty case 
studies (personal interviews) and from 609 returns of the 2,486 questionnaires sent 
out. The questionnaires were returned from companies in 38 states. These com- 
panies employed a total of 658,034 employees. Of the 639 returns, 38 per cent of the 
companies had industrial recreation programs. It was interesting to note that the 
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percentage of companies having recreation increases as the number of employees 
increases. 

The outstanding values accruing from recreation as listed by the recreational 
leaders of the companies queried are as follows: 


a. Improvement of employee-employer relations, goodwill. 
b. Better interdepartmental cooperation and fellowship. 

c. Better use of energy during free time. 

d. Means of developing physical and mental fitness. 


It was learned that the recreation programs of companies covered in the survey 
were generally financed either by the company or the company benefit association. 
Forty-five per cent of the companies spent less than $2,000 per year on their recrea- 
tion programs. Two per cent of the companies spent $40,000 or more per year. 
Funds allotted to the support of the recreation programs were so slight that the 
salary of the individual was not likely to be affected. The average weekly recrea- 
tional cost per employee of all companies having from 6 to 20,000 or more employees 
was 14cents. Some of the recreational programs were partially financed by revenue- 
producing activities, such as dancing and bowling. 


Administered by Personnel Men 


t was found that most frequently the recreation programs were administered 
by the company personnel officer and a committee of employees. Seventy-five 
per cent of the companies administered the program through an individual depart- 
ment. Thirty-three per cent of the recreation supervisors were trained in personnel 
work, while 22 per cent were college-trained in physical education. There was a 
conspicuous lack of ‘“‘name player’’ leaders; that is, ‘‘star athletes.’ 

It is significant, too, that where the recreation program was not under the 
supervision of part or full-time leaders, the average number of activities offered 
for the employee per company was less. 

A breakdown of the findings on the nature of the recreation programs is inter- 
esting enough, perhaps, to bear verbatim repetition here. 

Bulletin boards were used more frequently than other methods of informing 
employees as to future program activities. 


Bowling Most Popular 


T= outstanding physical sports participated in by the men, according to company 
participation were: bowling (87% of the 245 companies having a recreation 
program), softball (74%), basketball (54%), golf (40%), and baseball (4%). 
Football and deck tennis were the two physical sports having the lowest percentage 
(2%) of company participation. 

Thirty-five per cent of those companies having recreation provided bowling 
for women. 
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The outstanding activities established on a co-recreational basis were: bowling 
(9%), golf (5%), and tennis (5%). 

Bowling ranked first in the number of companies having family participation, 
but only 5 per cent of the companies sponsored this type of participation. 

Men who engaged in bowling were most frequently (43%) between the ages 
of 30 and 34. Forty-three per cent of the women participants in bowling were 
between the ages of 20 and 24. 

Physical activities sponsored by companies which have all age groups partici- 
pating are: bowling, golf, ping pong, and rifle or pistol shooting. 

The greatest number of teams were reported in bowling. The results show 
that this sport had as many as 600 teams ina single company. Golf, softball, tennis 
and ping pong are other physical activities with a large number of teams. 

Employee competition in industrial recreation was 69 per cent interdepart- 
mental, while 30 per cent of the employee participants competed in team sports 
which were between companies. 

It is evident that 52 per cent of industrial recreation of a physical type was 
promoted by the employees. The firm promoted physical activities 33 per cent of 
the time. Tax-supported and private agencies promoted these activities to a degree 
of 6 per cent. Union groups promoted physical recreational activities in a few 


cases (1%). 
Cultural Activities 


AMERA Clubs, classified as a cultural activity, ranked first in number of companies 
C having this activity. Twelve per cent of the companies provided such clubs 
for men and seven per cent provided them for women. Six per cent of the companies 
had camera clubs for mixed groups. 

The highest percentages of participants in cultural activities as a whole were 
between 35 and 39 years of age. The employees promoted 62 per cent of all activi- 
ties, while the firm sponsored 33 per cent. 

Although there were very few other outing activities carried on by industries, 
picnics were held by 245 (100%) of the companies. 

The average age of men and women in outing activities was between 20 and 35 
years of age. 

The promotional group for outing activities was, in 69 per cent of the cases, 
the employees. Nevertheless, picnics were sponsored by the firm (67%) slightly 
more often than by the employees (62%). 


Social Activities 


oma was the outstanding company social activity participated in by all 
groups. 

Participation ages of men and women in social activities varied according to 
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the activity. For example, the ages of participants in dancing were 25 years and 
over, while the participants in bingo were 30 and over. 

Sixty-eight per cent of the companies having recreational programs reported 
that the employees promoted the social activities, while 27 per cent of the social 
events were promoted by the firm. Dancing and social parties were also the out- 
standing activities promoted by the other listed agencies. 

The activities that were most popular during lunch periods were: (in the order 
of their importance) cards, horseshoes, checkers, softball, musical programs, ping 
pong and bowling. 


Facilitie. ana Equipment 


WwW bowling is the most popular recreation of industrial employees, our 
study shows that companies seldom provided bowling facilities for the work- 
ers. Bowling alleys and golf courses seem to be the outstanding commercial facili- 
ties used by industrial personnel. Facilities provided by the company were: baseball 
fields, softball fields, tennis courts, and billiard provisions. The Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. most often provided facilities for basketball and bowling. Softball 
fields were the most used tax-supported facilities by industrial recreation participants. 

It was discovered that the company usually paid for uniforms of a team repre- 
senting the company, but in the main, the individual employee or the employees’ 
association most frequently purchased game-equipment. 


Stated Values of Recreational Activities 


N ANSWER to our query on the “‘Stated Values of Recreational Activities,’’ we 
I found the greatest percentage of company recreational leaders regarded physical 
activities as the most popular. Social and out-of-door activities were next in popu- 
larity, with cultural activities considered last. 

Bowling was listed as the outstanding activity in promoting good fellowship. 
Other activities that were considered by recreational supervisors as promoters of 
fellowship were (in order of their importance) softball, basketball, baseball and golf. 

Twenty per cent of the companies queried by the survey stated that they had not 
experienced any labor difficulties. By contrast, however, there were 27 per cent of 
the companies which had had such trouble. Of the latter, 18 per cent continued 
their recreational programs during the labor difficulties, while the remainder did not. 

Fifty-six per cent of the recreational leaders considered their programs inade- 
quate, while 37 per cent of these supervisors felt their programs were complete. 
The stated causes for inadequate programs were: 


. Lack of company facilities and equipment. 
. Employees living too far from plant. 

. Lack of diversified recreational program. 

. Insufficient number of employees. 

. Lack of good leadership. 


oF 


oan 
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More than three-quarters—79 per cent to be exact—of the supervisors were 
of the opinion that industrial recreation establishes a friendly feeling between 
employer and employee which otherwise might not have been present. In contrast, 
4 per cent believed that recreation programs did not improve employer-employee 
relationships. The remaining 17 per cent were non-committal. 

Reviewing our survey findings we can conclude there is a very great need for 
recreation in an industrial community. In many cities where the industry is the 
only organization promoting recreation, the company has an obligation to its 
employees. Human material has to be treated carefully for effective productivity. 


Workers Should Direct Programs 


E WOULD make an emphatic point of the fact that best results are secured in 
\ \ industrial recreation when workers themselves have the largest possible share 
in program participation and direction. Emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that the promotion and the direction of industrial recreation activities are most im- 
portant functions connected with employees’ service. On the side of management 
these tasks should be entrusted to men and women of tact, judgment, enthusiasm 
and sympathy with the aspirations of working people. Paternalism should be 
eliminated; so should complete company dictation. 

Considering the ‘‘Values Inherent in Industrial Recreation,’’ we must recognize 
that if a man has an extra hour or two of rest thrust upon him, and doesn’t know 
what to do with it, he may drink, gamble, go to cheap shows, overeat, quarrel with 
his wife, or squander his time and money in other profitless ways. All this leads 
to the conclusion that the problem of recreation and the wise use of leisure time is 
almost as important as one’s work. 

Therefore consideration should be given to constructive recreation as a leisure- 
time activity. Thirty-nine of the recreational directors regarded ‘‘better use of 
energy’’ as a value which may be obtained from recreation. 


Increases Good Fellowship 


SUCCESSFUL recreation program is one which tends to improve the mental and 
A physical well-being of the employees. It should be this without making 
more demands on an employee’s time than he desires to give. Well-planned recrea- 
tion should develop a camaraderie which will help to break down the sometimes 
strained formality of business contacts. Teamwork in the field of play should 
develop team work in the organization. 

We contend, also, that a company recreation program may secure the good will 
of the community at large. This may be accomplished by favorable newspaper 
publicity concerning the recreation program. Public officers’ opinions will be in 
favor of the company’s having wholesome recreation. | Public opinion likewise will 
favor the company’s offering recreational activities for the employees of the com- 


munity. 
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SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


In summarizing the Purdue Industrial Recreation Survey, it may be stated that 
management believes that recreation for the worker and for the employer is condu- 
cive to understanding and good fellowship. Such recreation helps to create joy and 
happiness, and is a very good medium for establishing a better esprit de corps among 

___ the various branches of industrial work. 

Funds for this study were made available by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company of 
Chicago, through its educational relations division. 

Copies of the full report, of which this is a digest, may be purchased from Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 








CORRECTION 


Inadvertently two tables were misplaced in the last 
(January, 1941) issue of the Personnel Journal. 
1. Thetable headed ‘Steps in Doing Job,’’ which appears 
on page 253, should appear at the end on the section on 
‘*Job Descriptions’’ on page 262. 
2. The second part of the table on page 247, starting 
‘Summary of Fire Prevention Items,’’ should appear at 
the end of the section headed ‘‘Fire Prevention’’ on page 


2.49. 




















Unions are Relying Increasingly upon the Col- 
lection and Analysis of Accurate Data for Their 
Daily Decisions and the Development of Their 
Long-term Policies. This Reflects the Funda- 
mental Conviction of the New Unionism that 
Industrial Relations should be Rationalized. 


Labor Union 
Research Departments 


By Sotomon Barkin, 


Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


ESEARCH is a necessary tool of contemporary unionism. Effective operation of 

a modern trade union demands the use of technicians and personnel specially 

trained in economics, management, engineering, publicity and law to advise 

its officers and leaders, and also to help in administering unions. A well trained 

staff is indispensable to the successful use of current trade union techniques and the 
realization of their goals. 

The acceptance and use of these services have epitomized the new trends in 
unionism represented by the large industrial unions. As the labor movement has 
adopted more and more of its new characteristics it has accepted these services and 
made them an integral part of the organization. Union leaders have become aware 
of their value and have gained an appreciation of their spheres of usefulness. 


Demanded by Industrial Workers 


HE new unionism stems from the upsurge in organization in 1933 and is being 
i ccuiteal in the large industrial unions formed since that date. The form, 
attitude, and aspirations of the new unionism are seeping into most unions, and 
becoming the common property of the American trade union movement. It is an 
answer to the demand of the large mass of industrial workers in the basic industries 
for unions which respond to their practical and pressing needs. 

Built to reflect the needs of workers employed in nationally competitive indus- 
tries, the new unionism has, as we see it, five important traits. 
| —290— 
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Five Aspects of Present Unionism 


irst Of all, it is required to cope with giant impersonal corporations which con- 
Fo directly or, through, diverse financial channels, many plants distributed 
throughout the country; these corporations often enjoy monopolistic positions, and 
employ highly refined management techniques with extensive personnel and welfare 
programs. 

Secondly, the strategy of the new unions is built upon an appeal to all workers, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled, and therefore the industrial union is its charac- 
teristic form of organization. 

Thirdly, the newly organized workers recognize that American industry is 
dynamic and mobile, that new industries and regions arise rapidly to replace older 
ones, and that therefore American union standards will be best protected by organiz- 
ing all unorganized workers in every industry and region. 

Fourthly, these workers want unions which would couple economic action with 
extensive national legislation to assure them economic security and protect their 
unions. 

Fifthly, the new unionism believes that unions should assume industzial leader- 
ship to prevent competition at the expense of labor and domination of labor by 
monopolistic industries and in time should secure the right to parcipate in the 
direction and planning of industry. 

These new characteristics reflect an expansion of purpose and a new militancy 
which necessitates a specialized staff equipped to assist those handling these many 
challenges. In the skilled craft unions established for local industries, individual 
leaders were able to encompass the facts of the industry through their own personal 
contacts, and deal with the problems in terms of this experience. But the new 
organizations, too large for such simple procedures, require more precise and more 
profound, as well as prompter, information, analysis and understanding to cope with 
their problems. To secure these materials, trade unions have turned to specialized 
personnel who, because of their training and insight, knowledge of, and allegiance 
to, the labor movement, could aid in fulfilling these wider needs. 


Work of Union Research Departments 


His paper will deal primarily with the functions of those people who staff that 
‘iweies of the union generally known as the “‘research department.’’ While 
their services vary from union to union, they have an inherent generic similarity. 
The activities of the research department of the Textile Workers Union of America 
will serve to illustrate the specific content of their services. 

Research staffs composed primarily of economists and socially minded en- 
gineers, were established to act in an advisory capacity to union officers, but the 
variety of trade union activities has made it important also to utilize the research 
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personnel in other capacities. To perform these services, the research staff usually 
assembles six different types of data which are of direct interest and value both to 
the leaders and membership of the organization. 

The first relates to each company’s financial, corporate, industrial, personnel 
and labor experience. The second consists of information on wages, workload and 
labor costs. The third grouping includes data on the economic characteristics 
and operations of the industry and its many subdivisions. The fourth outlines 
the major connections of each member of management. The fifth deals with 
material about the communities in which the mills are located. Finally, the files 
consist of reports about employer policies and practices, and collective bargaining 
experience in other industries. 


Economic Surveys Made 


HESE factual resources furnish the basis for varied services. Economic surveys 
: om constantly in preparation. There are summaries of economic conditions, 
measures of business activity, forecasts of future conditions, analyses of different 
economic and market situations within the respective subdivisions, investigations 
into financial results of an industry's operations, evaluations of the ability of in- 
dividual companies and industries to increase wages, and descriptions of sources 
of economic instability of industrial sectors and the remedies for these conditions. 
The movement of industry or business from one branch to another or from one 
region to another or from one plant to another is constantly reviewed. 

Interindustry competition requires attention since complaints of narrowing 
markets frequently foreshadow ‘‘cut-throat’’ competition. Technological changes 
provoke inquiries into the extent of dislocation, methods of protection, alternative 
employments and compensation. With defense problems arising, the union must 
more than ever before be able to identify ‘“‘ghost’’ towns, and depressed areas, and 
locate available labor supply and productivity capacity. 


Planning Organizing Campaigns 


N THE following paragraphs, we shall discuss several customary uses of these 

data. Since the industrial units which are being organized are huge in size 
and intimately interrelated and since each has its own background in unionism, 
it is becoming increasingly imperative to plan each organizing campaign carefully 
and completely. Materials must be available to the organizer for his use. The 
research departments have made available to organizers in such cases information 
about the specific community, its population, its mores and its institutions. Insofar 
as workers in the mill differ from those of the general community, their char- 
acteristics are defined. If there had been previous efforts toward unionism, these 
are traced as are strikes, charges of discrimination and governmental action respect- 
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ing labor laws. The mills, their financial set-up, personnel and other available 
data on their operations are reported. 


Sometimes Advise A gainst Organizing 


REQUENTLY, it is mecessary to caution against all organizational work because 
Fe the weak financial position of the company or because of the imminence of other 
acts such as moving to other localities. The company’s attitude and relation 
toward unions of course is also stated. In the event that a mill's wages are low, 
special data are furnished to bring that point home. Information on complaints 
respecting wages and working conditions, or probable sore-spots are of course given 
to the organizer. With these materials, the job of organizing is considerably 
facilitated. 

As all industrial relations are being increasingly founded on joint consideration 
of the relevant facts, unions are more than ever before in need of accurate data 
and thorough factual preparation to negotiate with management. Its own efforts 
in this connection must be particularly intensive as management frequently refuses 
to disclose its data unless compelled to do so by the overwhelming force of the 
union’s case. Unfortunately, labor generally has no access to corporate financial 
statements or to reports on operations or costs. The existence of such secrecy 
inspires suspicion and prevents true collective bargaining. The union must now 
secure its materials from outside sources. 


Prepare Analyses of Costs 


HE research departments therefore carry the burden of preparing analyses for 
forces on the company’s costs, degree of efficiency, financial condition, prof- 
itability and prospects. The negotiators must have data on sources for wage 
increases and adequate analysis of comparative wages, production and costs so that 
they may be fully guided in the formulation of their demands, deliberations and 
final settlement. In many instances, it is necessary to define the economic limita- 
tions on increases as well as the price adjustments which might be required. The 
company’s economic and market advantages must be assayed. Unions are en- 
deavoring to guide their policies and strategy by the facts of each situation. 

Companies financially capable of adopting liberal provisions are frequently 
reluctant to take the lead. In such instances unions have successfully employed 
studies of precedents for their proposals. Frequency analyses have been made of 
agreements to establish the extent of provisions for vacations with pay, for a mini- 
mum number of hours of guaranteed pay for reporting to work, or for separation 
allowauces for persons displaced by technological changes, or for the sharing by 
workers of savings due to increased man-hour productivity. Intensive surveys 
have been made of specific companies and of entire industries with respect to per- 
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sonnel practices, labor policies, work load and wage conditions to establish uni- 
form competitive standards. 


Controlling Technological Changes 


NOTHER function of the research staff is to develop techniques for handling 
A special problems. In the textile industry, probably the most serious question 
has been that of workload. The Textile Workers Union of America has faced this 
problem and has experimentally developed a method of guaranteeing workers 
effective protection against the onrush of technological change. It has insisted 
that changes be made only after their submission and approval by the union. Un- 
necessary and improper changes have been vetoed. Where technical alterations are 
made, the pace has been controlled. The workers now have job guarantees and 
higher wages. For those who have been displaced, dismissal wages have been 
obtained. Other types of provisions have also been developed. Entire techniques 
have been evolved for comating overwork. Similarly special controls are being 
formulated for regulating incentive wage systems and employer time-study tech- 
niques. 

Merit rating systems which are formalizing the many qualifications to straight 
seniority systems require investigations of personnel practice, and of the work 
forces to determine the probable effects of suggested modification. 

Similarly, labor unions are demanding direct participation in plant safety and 
health work to prevent anti-union activities and to assure effective protection. 
They require factual materials for these activities. The research department has 
aided in formulating the objectives, defining and applying the techniques, and super- 
vising the administration of, and the experience under, these arrangements so that 
improvements may be made. Advice is given concerning these problems to assure 
adequate contractual provisions. 


Rehabilitation of Plants and Industries 


N EVER expanding field of service performed by unions in which research de- 
A partments play an important role is the rehabilitation of both individual plants 
and industries. Industrial unions want to create and maintain sound industries. 
Without such a condition there can be no security for their members’ employment 
and no opportunities for improving standards or maintaining high earnings and 
good work conditions. Labor cooperation with individual companies in their 
managerial procedures is becoming more general as management is learning that 
such assistance results in greater efficiency and the elimination of much waste. 

Specific agreements have been arranged in the textile industry covering this 
kind of cooperation providing for the protection of the union and for labor to 
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share in the ultimate savings. The results have been generally favorable to all 
concerned. The research department is called in to guide local committees as well 


as furnish them with much of the material necessary for their work. Since such 
investigations reach into marketing problems, types of manufacture, and surveys 
of alternative production methods and machinery, many phases of the investigation 
are carried on completely by the department. This kind of union assistance has, 
for the most part, been superior to that rendered by outside consulting services 
since the final changes under union-management cooperation plans are usually 
effected with greater understanding by the worker. These forms of cooperation 
have of course not been limited to such formal arrangements or extensive inves- 
tigations. | 

Moreover, there are entire branches in the textile industry which require 
stabilization. Several of these are in the process of study. The classic types of 
assistance for rehabilitation of entire industries are to be found in the apparel in- 
dustries. Many of the latter are based on advice furnished by technicians and 
research men who have studied these industries and rendered their reports for 
guidance. 


Adjustment of Grievances 


N THE actual administration of agreements, the research departments may play 
I an important role. Grievances relating to technical questions which are not 
settled locally are referred to this department for review. They are frequently able 
to formulate otherwise vague complaints, identify sources of trouble, review griev- 
ance machinery and offer suggestions which facilitate adjustments. Plants with 
time studies, complicated wage incentive plans, merit rating systems, hazardous 
and unhealthful employment conditions, wage penalty provisions, substandard 
wage levels, burden some work loads or excessive rates of change in equipment are 
constant sources of problems which require the department's aid. 

In plants where the union participates in time studies, union representatives 
have to be trained to supervise and criticize the work effectively. Union wage and 
negotiating committees must be taught the methods of handling technical issues 
and critically reviewing management's techniques. These groups need information 
on comparative conditions and advice on methods of evaluating employer's pro- 
posals or measuring units. The training problem becomes a particularly severe 
one in places where there are complicated wage incentive plans which are enforced 
by large clerical and professional staffs often exceeding five percent of the total 
number of employees. A very complete grievance and shop steward system must 
be established at such mills and each one of these persons must be adequately ac- 
quainted with their duties. 
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Relation to Consulting Engineers 


HE employment by textile management of consulting engineers has opened up a 
aac series of issues which research departments are helping to resolve. Unions 
have found it necessary to deal with these salesmanlike, self-confident and often 
uncompromising persons. Some of them make proposals without thorough study 
of local conditions and defend their recommendations with mysterious ‘‘confidential 
comparative information,’’ which they refuse to identify or submit to verification 
or analysis. 

The research department has assisted local unions in reviewing the engineers’ 
proposals and in formulating union counter-recommendations. Through a con- 
certed effort in all instances where such engineers are being employed, the research 
department is attempting to identify these as employer proposals and to make them 
as much subject to collective bargaining as any other employer request. It is hoped 
that franker consideration of verifiable facts will facilitate collective bargaining and 
replace present secretive habits. 


Supply Data for Arbitrations 


NOTHER significant field of service has been that rendered during arbitration pro- 
A ceedings. As inall phases of negotiations, management is preparing itself more 
adequately for all its relations with unions. Most employers who have adequate 
personnel and engineering departments are usually well supplied with data for such 
hearings. It is therefore more than ever necessary for unions to present a complete 
statement of facts and arguments. As arbitrators are as yet most frequently chosen 
for individual disputes, the presentation must be particularly complete and explicit. 

In most instances, arbitrators rely on the data furnished by both parties in 
dispute rather than on their own independent studies. Research departments are 
most often required to aid in arbitrations involving questions of wages, working con- 
ditions and work assignment. Surveys are made and offered in such instances on 
economic, financial, price, industrial and similar questions. 


Training and Checking Organizers 


O LEss essential is the general duty of the research department to coordinate, 
N systematize and test the policies, procedures and strategies employed by unions. 
Just as management has organized its personnel practices in the so-called science of 
personnel management, so the research departments are modestly creating a similar 
body of knowledge for the trade union movement. Labor organizers and officials 
have had to operate on the basis of direct experience and word of mouth instruction. 
Much of the information they secured they have had individually to test for them- 
selves. Research departments are now collecting this experience and preparing 
manuals, guides and checklists which shorten the preparatory period, assure more 
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complete instruction and sharpen the insight of labor leaders. Organizers are being 
instructed in the union’s facilities and services of governmental agencies. 

The same effort to apply the principles of preparation, research and judgment on 
the basis of facts is being widely applied to many types of union activities. Con- 
ferences of union members or organizers are being directed by well conceived pro- 
grams. Union practices such as dues collection, grievance machinery, and adminis- 
trative forces are now repeatedly investigated to assure the officers that they are 
efficient and realistic. Union policies are being subjected to similar scrutiny. Solu- 
tions for such important problems as wage stabilization are investigated prior to their 
final formulation. Studies in the experience of other unions precede actual recom- 
mendations. The American labor movement is trying to achieve its final goals with 
all of the tools which it can employ, and it is learning to use the tool of research to 
this end. 


Interests Identified with National Welfare 


HE trade union movement is fast becoming the most important progressive force 
Tis our nation. Its interests are not provincial; they are identical with the na- 
tion’s welfare. The attitude of mind of the labor leader focuses his attention upon 
public welfare and general industrial and economic problems rather than upon the 
narrow interests of an individual concern. They, therefore, are familiar with in- 
dustry’s problems and those of the country. These, they have realized, must be 
dealt with to improve the workers’ lot. Asan example, we may refer to unions’ 
efforts to stabilize constructively the more competitive industries through voluntary 
industrial controls intended to uproot infested areas. In developing policy and 
programs in these fields, union leaders have looked to the research departments for 
much of the basic data. They keep apprized of trends and developments as well as 
all possible sources of trouble. 


Legislative Action 


EGISLATIVE action is becoming an expanding part of the trade unions’ construc- 
L tive program. They realize that the government’s compulsory powers are 
necessary to remedy and to improve labor’s economic position. The American 
trade union movement was in the vanguard for wage and hour, social security, 
public works, relief, housing and labor relations laws. Even more than in the 
formulation of these original demands, the research staffs are playing their part in 
following the administration of these laws and reviewing and formulating necessary 
amendments. In connection with the wage and hour law, appearances are made 
before industry committees to argue the merits of union wage proposals and before 
the administrator to recommend specific limitations on learners or other definitions. 
Exemptions and complaints of violation are also part of the work of such depart- 
ments. Social security experience is a constant concern since these staffs handle 
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many problems and must answer many queries. The progress and effect of National 
Labor Relations Board decisions are being recorded, studied and appraised. 


Contacting Government Agencies 


N IMPORTANT function of the research department which frequently far tran- 
A scends in importance the above specific duties is that of reviewing the activities 
and keeping in close touch with all governmental agencies whether local, state or 
federal, which are administering labor laws or collecting data bearing on labor so 
that the union’s views and reactions may be fully known and appreciated. Aid and 
advice is given governmental agencies making investigations in unionized industries. 
Studies are examined and reviewed; techniques are carefully scrutinized; subjects 
for inquiry are proposed. 

With these resources for information, it becomes the duty of the research staffs 
to keep the union’s membership informed of progress in various fields. For this 
purpose, regular monthly and semi-monthly publications are issued dealing with 
industrial conditions, labor developments and union events. Special reports and 
publications are issued from time to time. 


Public Relations Work 


FFORTS ate also made to acquaint other groups in the community with labor's 
E purposes, policies and activities. Trade union research staffs have stimulated 
many students and scholars to investigate specific fields of labor conditions and union 
activity. Inquiries of all kinds from government and public agencies, as well as 
individuals, are constantly answered. Unions want general understanding and ap- 
preciation for their work for it is dedicated to the welfare of the great mass of 
Americans. 

A trade union research department is engaged in the vast variety of activities 
which occupy the modern trade union. Its purpose is not to make decisions on 
policy or strategy but rather to offer a tested body of facts and information, and 
studied counsel. Its value is growing as the activities of trade unions are extending 
themselves into more complicated and larger national industries; are concerned with 
more fundamental managerial, financial and industrial problems; as the experience 
with, and knowledge of, collective bargaining is widening; as formal arbitration 
machinery for the resolution of differences is multiplying; and as contacts with 
governmental agencies and the public are increasing. 


Fact Finding Agencies 


NIons are relying increasingly upon the collection and analysis of accurate data 
U for their daily decisions and the development of their long-term policies. The 
ready recognition of the importance ot facts by the new unionism reflects its funda- 
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mental conviction that industrial relations should be rationalized. The problems 
of management and labor should be resolved by joint study of the relevant facts in- 
volved in each dispute. 

The stability of industries in which collective bargaining has become an estab- 
lished fact reflects this effort to rationalize industrial relations. The research de- 
partments of modern trade unions are aiding unions in finding the facts, in formu- 
lating and documenting their statements, in developing and reviewing their policies 
and practices, in increasing their effectiveness in dealing with many current eco- 
nomic, industrial and managerial problems, and in establishing more rational 
industrial relations and more effective administration of labor contracts and labor law. 







































If Companies are to Avoid being Badly Pinched 
in the On-coming Skilled Labor Supply Limited 
Market it Would be a Good Plan for them to 
Start as Early as Possible Estimating Their 
Future Requirements, and Making Arrangements 
to See that they Will Have All the Men They 
Need. 





Estimating Skilled 
Labor Requirements 


A Company REPORT 


HE National Defense Commission recommends that, as soon as companies 
Tm do so, they should estimate the number of workers of different grades of 

skill they will require with expansion of business. There is given below 
the attempt of one company to do so. 

The advantages of making such estimates, particularly in regard to the higher 
grades of skill are: they enable a company to determine the amount of training 
necessary, and the possible supply of skilled workers that may be obtained without 
going to the outside labor market, or doing so only to a limited extent; they enable 
the employment department to develop a balanced program of recruiting, and to 
develop contacts with local hiring possibilities and vocational schools; they enable 
the personnel department to, possibly temporarily, adjust hiring and retiring ages 
in the emergency; where it appears likely, from such an estimate, that it will be 
impossible to obtain sufficient skilled labor to meet delivery schedules, the produc- 
tion department may plan modifications of its normal manufacturing methods, or 
possibly farm out to other local industries some parts of the job. 


Factors Taken into Account 


HE exhibit below indicates the factors which must be taken into account in 
(seroma labor requirements, and the bases upon which estimates may be 
made. 

It will be seen that the estimate of the personnel department, based essentially 
upon past trends of the ratio of skilled workers to direct production employees 
(8.72%), is twice that of the tool and machine division. 

















ESTIMATING SKILLED LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


The latter division bases its estimates upon expectations of new tools and 
machines that will have to be built, and the repairing of tools. It admits that it’s 
estimates are too low in that machine overhauling will be necessary, and that the 
number of laid off employees that may be expected to answer a rehire call, as given, 
is too high. 

There follows the factors taken into account by the personnel department, 
and tables prepared by them showing their resultant estimates, in comparison 
with those of the tool and machine division. After these are shown an explanation 
by the tool and machine division, and tables upon which they base their estimates. 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT—METHOD OF ARRIVING AT FiGcures Usep For EsTIMATING 
NuMBER OF TRAINEES NEEDED 1939-1943 


Occupations included in estimating tool and machine trainees: 


Boring Mill Operator Machinist 

Diemaker Milling Machine Operator 
Gagemaker Planner Operator 
Grinding Machine Operator Tool Inspector 

Jig Borer Toolmaker 

Lapidary Vernier Operator 

Lathe Operator 


Three plant trades, electricians, millwrights, and pipefitters included; each 
estimated separately. 
Supervisors of the above trades are included in the totals. 


I. PENSION LOSSES, 1939-1943 
(46 Tool and Machine; 25 Plant) 


Counted the number of employees in the above occupations likely to be Pen- 
sioned and it seems reasonable to assume that 46 and 25 will approximate the number 
of pensions granted during the coming 5 year period. 


2. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF DEATHS, 1939-1943 
(52 Tool and Machine; 12 Maintenance) 


Tool and Machine. The figure for our April estimate (45) was increased to 
allow for the larger force. 

Maintenance. These figures obtained by applying the estimates from the 
insurance mortality tables of expected deaths during a 5 year period at the various 
ages to the number on roll at these ages. The number to be added to the force is 
too small to change the mortality figures. 
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3. ESTIMATED NUMBER TO BE TRANSFERRED 


Out of Organization (43 Tool and Machine; 21 Maintenance) and to Leave Volun- 
tarily (61 Tool and Machine; o Maintenance) 


Tool and Machine. The number transferred out of the division and left company 
voluntarily during last 2 years was taken from the inactive ‘‘Record of Employees”’ 
cards. The figures were, placed on a percentage basis and applied to the estimated 
number on roll 1939-43. 

Maintenance. Names of employees transferred during 1936 and 1937 were 
furnished by employment department. The figures were then placed on a percentage 
basis and applied to the estimated number on roll 1938-43. No electricians, mill- 
wrights or pipefitters left voluntarily during this period. 


4. ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES NEEDED 


Due to Expected Increase in Activity (262 Tool and Machine; 15 Maintenance) 


Tool and Machine. A ratio of 87.2 tool and machine mechanics employed per 
1,000 direct employees in the plant was used to arrive at the estimate of 907 for the 
1938-1943 period. There are at present 645 on the roll which includes all occupa- 
tions listed on the first page of Appendix B. The difference between 907 and 645 
gives 262, the number of additional-mechanics needed. 


TABLE I 


Ace DistrisuTION oF GAINFULLY OccuPIED MALE WorKERS BETWEEN AGEs OF 18 AND 
64 Years, INcLusive 


Toot anD Macuinge MECHANICS 














1930 CENSUS OF POPULATION 
PLANT AS OF 9-16-39 
TOOL AND MACH. All Toolmakers, 
MECHANICS Machinists (incl. die Col. (2) Adjusted to Total Gainfully 
setters and. ‘— 1939* Occupied in Our Area 
Total 18-64 yrs. 
ON cir dtp 2 Bin oud brane ash Maat 644 700, 762 $90,738 1,094, 485 
rita as c reuhtndtiewip marrow, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
% in each age group 
UNO 56. 3. 0 Sino. oc vi dyes ocaeci ees fe) 2.4 | fe) 3.8 
SRE SES Rese or eae ° 11.6 | ° 13.1 
OS Saye eer ee eee 2.8 15.2. 27 14-7 
IY, a2 Lae si Marois vias inal ed + Moat 8.4 16.0 12.9 14.2 
MER aa okie des indie ae cy ans 32.7 15-9 | 16.9 14.8 
Sa phubets.onmuern ceed 20.5 13.1 | 17.6 12.9 
OE Te ee er ee eee) 24.2 10.3 17-4 10.3 
RS ai iein's Go aie cae oaks omen AG 19.0 7-4 t4.7 r 
EY cv i'o: 6.55 ilo 6 Sia onto eee ake 9-6 4-9 10.9 5% 
PRD 5 cacard, scarp -orele sicne settee ead 2.8 3.2 7-5 3.6 














* An attempt to adjust to the 1939 situation in these trades. Assumes no mechanics trained since 1930 and allows 
for actuarially expected deaths but not for mechanics who dropped their trade during the 8-year period. 
























Ace DisTr1BUTION OF TooL AND MaAcHINE MECHANICS 
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TABLE II 


EsTIMATED NuMBER OF TRAINEES NEEDED TO SupPLY THE ExpECTED DEMAND FOR TooL AND MACHINE 


MECHANICs IN YEARS 1939 TO 1943 
(Based on 10,000 Direct Plant Employees) 


Tool 


Personnel Machine 


Dept. 
Estimate of Number of Expected Vacancies to be Filled 1939-1943 
ee I 55 Fe bain ois seis shea «ered ew eee 46 
co boinc cn ik pu daewesieincs's'e awe cogs 6 pean een 52 
Transfers out of division (based on 1936-37). ........... 0. c cece eee eee e een eens 43 
Voluntarily leaving Company (based on 1936-37)... 2.0... 06 cece eee eee eens 61 
Total expected to leave and necessary to replace............... 02. c esse ee eee 202 
Additional employees needed based on normal load (10,000 employees). ............ 262 
Weta CERNE SUGINIES OE TIO. 5 5 6 55 oe eink ies cen vee tive neces 464 
Estimated Number of Laid Off or Downgraded Mechanics to be Recalled 
Total number of mechanics laid off in past 2 yrs... 6.6... 302 
Estimated number expected to be rehired based on 8 years experience (45%)......... 136 
Total number of downgraded mechanics available on roll...............-.-.000005. 26 
SAI GE WPI Is 3 6 os 5k einen band Tees sag eeee 162 
Estimated Number of Trainees Needed 

The number of graduates needed after estimated number of mechanics to be recalled 
is subtracted (464 — 162)............. 0. cece eee whe eatea eg eeme ie aane 302 

In order to assure 302 graduates, an estimated 5% more trainees than graduates must 
be started on the course. Addition estimated at.............. 0... e eee eee 15 

Total number of trainees needed to assure sufficient graduates to meet 1938-1943 
Sos x4. 8 ok oe Wi sed Bek eWee RG > bed 8 oe ee 317 
Number of tool and machine trainees on course at present (August, 1938)........... 48 


Additional trainees necessary to start course within next two years in order to be 
"hth ose hile gD ETE POPOL EE EO FO 2.69 
* Considered to be high for next hiring period. 


Dept. 


116 
318 


13,6* 


162 
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TABLE Iii 





EstrimMATED NuMBER OF TRAINEES NEEDED TO SupPLY THE ExpecrED DEMAND For ELEcrricians, MILL- 


WRIGHTS, AND PIPEFITTERS BETWEEN THE YEARS 1939 AND 1943 
(Based on 10,000 Direct Employees) 


Elec- Mill- 
trician wright 
Estimate of Number of Expected Vacancies to be Filled 1938-1943 
EEE REE EMTS PEELE Th EE A ea ee ae 14 6 
ERR Ra a ree er 5 4 
Transfers out of organization (based on 2 years experience)................... 3 9 
Voluntarily leaving Company (based on last 2 years)... ............00 022004. fe) 
Total expected to leave and necessary to replace................00 00. c cee eee 22 19 
Additional employees needed due to expected increase in activity.............. 6 4 
BE ee 28 23 
Estimated Number of Laid Off or Downgraded Tradesmen to be Recalled 
Ee 8 7 
Estimated number laid off expected to be rehired. ..............00 0.000 I I 
Total number of downgraded tradesmen available on roll..................... 4 2 
hos an ae yp ke des 04 oe soed che eee kese 5 3 
Estimated Number of Trainees Needed 
The number of graduates needed after estimated number of tradesmen to be 
IER ERIE AEM Ee EP ee ee 23 20 
In order to assure the required number of graduates, an estimated 5% more 
trainees than graduates must be started on the course. Addition es- 
eR ls eA a nase whibe cekss Wdekst x vos <x4s dee 8s 4 I I 
Total number of trainees needed to assure sufficient graduates to meet 1938- ™ 
NS ee eee gear naky auth sdebe nb wss a eekne ek as 24 21 
WWussber Gf eraimercs on course at present... ......... 6. cece wees 27 24 
Additional trainees necessary to start course within next two years in order to 
De Svmmenee Wate WERT HVE FONTS... 2... ee eect eceees (-3) (3) 
Expected number of tradesmen, including supervisors, on roll 1938-1943....... 106 7O 


5: ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LAID OFF EMPLOYEES TO BE REHIRED 


(136 Tool and Machine; 4 Maintenance) 


Pipe- 
fitter 


Ot Bie i wie 


_ 
Lan] 


rlo » | 


TS 
52 


Tool and Machine. 302 mechanics were laid off in the present depression. 
Approximately 45% of tool and machine mechanics laid off between 1929 and 1933 
were rehired during the subsequent hiring period. Applying this percentage to 
the estimate of 302 tool and machine mechanics laid off gives 136 as the estimated 


number to be rehired. 


Maintenance. A very small number of laid off electricians, millwrights, and 
pipefitters were rehired during the last hiring period. 15% is somewhat higher 
than the probable figure based on an actual count of total number laid off. Since 
the numbers involved are small, time was saved by using such figures as were avail- 


able. 








6. ESTIMATED NUMBER OF TRAINEES NEEDED 


The turnover and on roll data on tool and machine trainees was furnished by 
the training department. The turnover per cent among trainees is based on actual 
turnover figures, 1936 to date. 


Estimate by Tool and Machine Division 


HE foregoing study was referred to Mr. X for his analysis and comments. It is 
Tv X's opinion that we have just passed through a period of activity in the tool 
room somewhat higher than normal, inasmuch as during the past two years they 
have completed the tooling for three new products and are well along with the 
tooling for another new product. He states that they have noticed a rather definite 
peak in tool building, which follows a ten-year cycle, and have in his opinion just 
passed the peak in one of these cycles. He feels it will be some time before we will 
experience another program of such size, and that $750,000 in tool building is about 
as much as we can expect on an average, with a normal activity level of 10,000 
plant employees. 

It was pointed out that there is no definite trend in new machine building, 
the work being largely dependent on cost improvement studies, changes in methods, 
etc., and that there seemed to be no definite tie-up between new machine building 
and shop activity.» Although there seems to be little or no machine building 
activity in the picture for the near future, it is his opinion that it is only a question 
of time before there will be a large volume of work on machine overhauling, es- 
pecially if there is any appreciable increase in activity. 

Taking all these factors into consideration, he furnished the following esti- 
mate of the number of operatives required, assuming for the purpose of estimating 
maintenance work, etc., that we reach a program level sufficient to require 10,000 
plant employees: 


TABLE IV 
No. of Operatives 

IN hes 65 bg be vie ddan eNOS Sin ke oh cma sige ee ee ae 2.00 

I 5. Scien nance d Cw wn skb Seek db4e eve eee Monee ee ee 212 

ii os ws aoa ead ae x nape dese oo 8 Whe alete ee enema 213 

i 5 av tre hk karen wae s ake es beets We heen ee 60 

I oc rho a v5 eo Wis ORR eee aren ek hy meow Wed 5e ey a 75 

0 ee eee re ae pn arr erer reerra T es ee 760 

8 ee ree eee ree 644 

PE cos cts treks sks mabin oe wee 105 on wd Ra 116 

Total expected to leave and necessary to replace (See foregoing study)................ 202 
peer mer ee ne ae 
Estimated number of downgraded and laid off employees to be recalled (See foregoing study). . . 162 
Eotimaced number of traimee graduavrs required... . ....... 2. ies ese cncer cesses caes 156 
Estimate of additional trainees necessary to start course in order to graduate 156 ........... 8 
RE I I I I oo in ooo sik cee einen ney eee eee eee 164 


With reference to our estimate of 135 to be rehired from 302 laid off, Mr. X is skeptical of our 
being able to rehire that many. 
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TABLE V 
EsTIMATED Future ActiviTy AND Toot MAKING ProGRAM 








TOOL ROOM EMPLOYEES 
NEW TOOLS | NEW TOOLS REPAIRED | TOTAL NEW 
DUE TO RISE | FOR NEW AND REPAIRED | Too] and 


TOTAL PROGRAM*| IN PROGRAM** | PROJECTST s0ces TOOLS 





ie Machine 
Makers | Hand 


Machinists} Totalft 





A B Cc E F Cc H I 





(A + B) (C+D) (F+G+H) 
1939 45,735,000 965,000 | 325,000 | 1,290,000 | 810,000 | 2,100,000 342 goo 
1940 49,824,000 | 1,055,000 | 335,000 | 1,390,000 | 825,000 | 2,215,000 361 950 
1941 53» 507,000 | 1,156,000 | 200,000 | 1,356,000 | 850,000 | 2,206,000 361 950 
1942 57,288,000 | 1,175,000 | 100,000 | 1,275,000 | 850,000 | 2,125,000 342 goo 
1943 58,105,000 | 1,250,000 | §0,000 | 1,300,000 | 850,000 | 2,150,000 342 goo 



































* From Sales Organization. 

** Based on projection of 1934-35 figure in relation to total program for same years. 
{ From Manufacture Organization. 

Tf Projection of 1934-35 figure. 























Many Companies have Difficulty in Explaining 
Their Policies to New and Present Employees, 
other than in Dull Stodgy Language Accom- 
panied by Statistics. Here is a Simple Way of 
Doing This Job Suitable for House Organs. 


An Hour 
with Joe 


The Story of Joseph Deaner 
SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. 


facturers of ball and roller bearings of Philadelphia, Pa., recently entered his 
department with a broad grin. 

One of the officials had just told him, “‘Because you're between 30 and 65 years 
old and have been affiliated with the company for more than five years, Joe, you 
can participate in an Equitable Annuity-Compensation Plan we're sponsoring.”’ 

That meant a tidy income, in addition to Social Security payments, when he 
becomes 65 yearsold. Joe liked the idea, so now he contributes 23% of his earnings, 
the company investing a similar amount in addition to paying all back premiums. 


B: Joe Deaner, boss of the salvage department of SKF Industries, Inc., manu- 


Security through the Company 


ND this,’’ he was told, “‘is in addition to the Equitable Group Insurance set-up 

we adopted several years ago.’ But Joe doesn’t worry about premiums on 

this insurance. He went fifty-fifty with the company until they gave him a gold 

watch with his name engraved on the cover and assumed responsibility for all insur- 
ance premium payments. That was when he had completed 20 years of service. 

At 55, Joe is the oldest factory employee in SKF in years of service. He’s been 
with the Company since March, 1909, when Mr.- William Batt, now president of the 
Company and member of the National Defense Advisory Commission, worked in 
overalls as a struggling engineer and Mr. Robert Runge, vice-president and oldest 
SKF employee, was a draftsman. 
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How It Has Grown 


H’ HAs seen the Company leap from a small office on North Broad Street employing 
six people to two modern streamlined plants at Front Street and Erie Avenue 
and at Bridge Street having 666,600 square feet of manufacturing floor space and 
more than 3500 employees, while daily production rose from 35 to more than 43,000 
bearings. 





‘Jor Stanps Up to His Jos.” 


He has seen many a romance blossom around the machines as male operators 
married their pretty helpers, and has witnessed many a tragedy before modern safe- 
guards were introduced to insure safety. 

He poked a big paw into a pocket and pulled out a stubby pencil with which 
he began figuring the amount the company would pay on his back annuity premiums, 
and a startled whistle left his lips. The figure ran into four digits; and there are 176 
others almost as old in service as he. 
el — 














AN HOUR WITH JOE 


There would be plenty of table-talk tonight, he reflected, when be broke the 
news to his wife and his daughter, Janice, 17, at dinner in their cozy little home at 
1149 North 8th Street. 

He glanced at the clock on his desk, and turned back toward the door. It 
was near lunch time, and he was hungry. 


Bearings for Guns 


H’ PASSED through the packing room, and saw the factory with new eyes. Be- 
fore him stretched wide, well-kept aisles. Overhead fluorescent lights sprayed 
soft beams, and air vents emitted conditioned air. He glanced quickly at a big 
spherical roller bearing on its way to a gun manufacturer, and shrugged his shoulders. 
He had confidence in the future. 

‘Hey, Joe, I want to see you a minute!’’ somebody shouted as he opened the door 
into the main factory. 

Joe looked toward the candy, tobacco and soft-drink store maintained before 
working hours and during the lunch period by the Beneficial Association. Bill 
wanted him to see Al about joining the Credit Union that issues loans to employees 
at a low rate of interest, regulated by The State Banking Commission. 


Complete Program for Workers 


HEY didn’t have such things when Joe first came to work for SKF. No Annuity, 

Credit Union, Beneficial Association, Hospitalization. No Chorus nor Orches- 
tra. No Tuna Fishing Club. No open house picnics such as held by 5000 employees 
and their families on the lawns of Plant 1 in the summer of 1940. No cup-winning 
Baseball, Basketball, Bowling, Table Tennis and Golf teams. No foreman’s training 
schools sponsored by Penn State College. No classes from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday in industrial management, engineering, planning and 
production control, time study, methods, etc., in a government-sponsored program 
under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. 

He said he’d find Al, and started for the washroom. As he passed the bulletin 
board, he saw a ‘‘safety first’’ sign, and recalled that the Department of Labor and 
Industry had awarded SKF the Pennsylvania Safety Award for the least number of 
accidents last year. 

The machines, he noticed, had special guards to protect eyes, hands, and feet 
from being crippled, and thought that the Company makes working conditions as 
pleasant and as safe as humanly possible. 

As he entered the washroom, he heard a workman say, ‘‘Yep, it’s my turn now. 
Hope the doc doesn’t find anything wrong with me.”’ 
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Helpful Medical Services 


o£ knew that meant the speaker was reporting for a physical examination includ- 
J ing X-ray photographs—required of every employee since September 5, 1939. 
He knew, too, that if anything was wrong, attempts would be made to correct any 
incipient disease, and at the same time prevent the spread of infections and con- 
tagious ailments among other employees. The service is an adjunct to the em- 
ployee’s personal physician. 

Washing his hands in hot water that flowed into the modern circular tubs 
which are large enough to accommodate a dozen men, Joe looked over the sea of 
green lockers for Al. He wasn’t there. But as he dried his hands with a paper 
towel from one of many containers, he heard water swishing in the adjoining room. 
He stepped inside, and found his man under one of the stall showers. 

His watch told him it was getting late, so Joe hurried out the door, across the 
grinding and hardening rooms and up the stairs. Soon he was in the modern cafe- 
teria where a chorus of chatting voices made more noise than a battery of automatic 
lathes. Someone pointed out the window, across the landscaped lawn with its 
border of shrubs and flowers to where a stream-lined train was streaking by. 

Joe resumed his position at the rack, and while waiting his turn for service, 
glanced at the happy, noisy crowd about him. 














Book Reviews 


RETAIL PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
By O. Preston Rosinson. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, 563 pp.: $4.00 


Reviewed by Donatp K. Brck.ey 


The very nature of the business of retailing makes it particularly dependent 
for its success upon the human element. In general, retail stores have been slow 
to recognize the importance of employee relations problems. Within the last few 
years, however, substantial strides have been made by many retail executives toward 
a more complete understanding of the significant elements in the employer-employee 
relationship. Retail Personnel Relations, by O. Preston Robinson, should serve the 
two-fold purpose of providing a relatively complete and very useful text for students 
in this field, and at the same time consolidating for the store executive detailed 
information regarding current retail personnel principles and practices. 

Several books, and many articles and studies of various types have been written 
on different aspects of retail personnel management during recent years, but this 
book by Dr. Robinson is the first to cover thoroughly the entire field. In so doing, 
its author has made a very significant contribution to personnel literature. 

Personnel policies, the organization and allocation of personnel duties, job 
analysis, sources of labor supply, employee interviewing and testing, wage pay- 
ment plans, the personnel budget, and training for various purposes are all covered 
in detail. Several chapters on problems in and methods of employee stabilization 
are especially timely, and material on employee participation through employee 
activities and profit sharing plans will serve a definite need in the retail field. Union- 
ization, which has become such a serious problem especially in some sections, is 
competently covered in the chapters on collective bargaining and legislation affect- 
ing labor problems in retailing. An appendix contains an abstract of the New 
York State Labor Law relating to mercantile establishments, which should prove 
useful for reference purposes. 

The author of this book is ‘a member of the faculty of the New York University 
School of Retailing, and through his teaching and research experience, and contacts 
with department stores all over the country, is well qualified in this field. 


Reviewed by Mary KEARNEY 


There has been a definite need for a practical, up-to-date volume covering the 
subject of personnel relations in retailing. Dr. Robinson’s new book fills that need 


with a concrete, thorough study of modern employer-employe relationships in 
department stores. 
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No abstract theorist, Dr. Robinson has stayed with actual facts gleaned from 
the present-day operations of progressive. stores, mostly the larger institutions of 
the New York area. His detailed explanations of systems and procedures are in- 
valuable guides for any personnel manager interested in installing a new method, 
or improving an old one. Examples of actual forms and tables are sprinkled gener- 
ously throughout. 

However, the book is not dominated by statistics, for the author never loses 
sight of the human element in personnel work. His exposition is unbiased, objec- 
tive; yet the reader gains a feeling of what “‘ideal’’ personnel relations should be, 
and is presented with a variety of practical ideas to be used toward attaining that 
ideal. 

Though its scope is broad enough to cover the operation of large metropolitan 
department stores, ‘‘Retail Personnel Relations’’ still has a great deal to offer the 
management of moderate-sized establishments, for most of the suggestions may be 
simplified and adapted to the needs of the smaller merchant. 

In addition to a complete study of the more conventional activities of modern 
personnel departments, Dr. Robinson devotes his last two chapters to a summary 
and explanation of collective bargaining and of recent labor legislation affecting 
retail businesses. These latter chapters are a real contribution to retail labor rela- 
tions—a delicate subject for the merchandiser who has all too long confined himself 
solely with buying, selling and store services. 

‘*Retail Personnel Relations’’ is a sound, authoritative presentation of successful 
personnel methods as used in the nation’s outstanding retail concerns. 


THE RETAIL PERSONNEL PRIMER 


National Retail Dry Goods Association. New York: 1940. 165 pp. $2.50 
(to members, $1.50) 


Reviewed by Mary KEarney 


The Retail Personnel Primer presents an excellent compilation and condensation 
of the functions essential to proper retail personnel administration. It is self 
styled as ‘‘informative, coherent, constructive and academic.’’ Simplicity is the 
dominant tone throughout, and the ‘‘complicated jargon of the personnel specialist’’ 
is studiously avoided. 

This book was published under the auspices of the Bureau of Smaller Stores, 
and was prepared particularly for that type of retail outlet. It can be used to 
advantage both by the busy director of an established personnel division, as a check 
list for a periodic review of the adequacy of the departmental operation, and by the 
neophyte in retail personnel work, as a guide book to assist him in establishing, 
even on a small scale, the facilities necessary to the performance of basic personnel 
activities. In this latter group might also be placed those executives in smaller 
stores whose entire time is devoted to personnel operation. 

























BOOK REVIEWS 


The scope of the work is most adequately portrayed by an outline of its subject 
headings; The Importance of an Established Employment Policy; Good Will Factor 
in the Employment Process; Employment Procedure; Types of Training; Training 
Procedure; Hours; Absences; Wages; Wage Payment Methods; Maintenance of 
Records; Personnel Inventory; Changes in Employe Status; Health Services; Vaca- 
tion; Benefit and Insurance Plans; Employe Shopping; Borrowing by Employes; 
Education and Recreation; Employe Representation Plans; and Customer Relations. 

The presentation is thoroughly practical in every respect. For example, if 
the reader is interested in obtaining samples of house organs, information on con- 
tests used in other stores, free training films, and pamphlets on consumer education, 
he is told not only to whom he may write, but the actual city and street addresses 
are given. Again, he is not presented with a theoretical analysis of the elements 
of a corrective interview; he is shown in 1-2-3 fashion the steps that should be fol- 
lowed in conducting such an interview. 

The Retail Personnel Primer is an analysis prepared by retailers for retailers and 
is recommended to all persons concerned with the human factor in the operation of 
a smaller store. 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB 
By Paut W. Boynton. New York: Harper Bros., 1940, 147 pp.: $1.50 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor | 


It may be common to hear a personnel man say he is going to write a book; 
but less frequently do we ever find one doing it. Here we have a prominent person- 
nel manager who has precipitated his twenty years of experience in this timely book 
on job-finding. 

Coming at a time when employment seems more encouraging and hence less 
dependent upon such media, the work is nevertheless a substantial contribution to 
the popular-vein of books in this field, and is especially recommended to the young 
man and woman who find it difficult to locate their places in the wartime scramble 
for jobs. 

The author presents job-finding as a six-sided sales campaign which any intelli- 
gent person can direct. The six parts, with suggestions for their application, are 
(1) Placement bureaus in schools and colleges, (2) Friends and relatives, (3) Com- 
mercial agencies, (4) Personal solicitation, (5) Letters of application and (6) Com- 
mercial advertising. 

The employed person looking for a better job might also find this volume very 
helpful. In fact I have found it a convenient guide to hand out to deserving appli- 
cants whom busy employment and personnel executives would like to help but 
with whom they have not the time to spend in lengthy counsel. 

If you, too, have been going to write that long-delayed book on this subject— 
maybe you had better read Boynton first. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL PUBLIC WORKS 
By Donatp C. Strong. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1939, 344 pp. 


Reviewed by Etmer C. Row.ey 


For the public personnel administrator this book is a summary of the principles 
and main practices used in the public personnel office. For the general city ad- 
ministrator the work is a brief but complete outline of public administration. It 
should be of particular interest to the technical and engineering administators, such 
as the street, building, health and sanitation departments. 

A complete section is devoted to public personnel with special attention to the 
application cf personnel practices and procedures in the Department of Public 
Works. The author places much emphasis on the principles of good business 
organization—the foundation on which personnel administration must be built. 
Departments of Public Works serve the author as good cases in point. For instance, 
the central personnel department is essentially a staff agency and should serve all 
the operating or “‘line’’ departments which logically form a part of the central 
administrative office. This relationship is contrasted with the older thought which 
pictured the personnel department as an organization separate and distinct from the 
central administrative office, as are the civil service commissions in many Cities 
which early adopted formal civil service. The personnel director is described as 
one who should serve the department head. Instead of usurping some of the 
authority of the department head, the personnel director is endeavoring to recruit 
more competent employees, improve morale, eliminate friction, handle or assist in 
adjusting grievances and otherwise improve the effectiveness of municipal man- 
power. 

Illustrative of the relationship which Stone states should exist between the 
personnel agency and the operating department is his discussion of the establish- 
ment of departmental rules. He believes that when not in conflict with general 
personnel rules which apply to all municipal departments alike, and preferably 
when approved by the personnel agency, the public works director should issue 
administrative orders and regulations covering departmental personnel matters. 

The book’s greatest value will probably not be in its usefulness as a reference 
but in the correct procedure which it gives to the reader of the responsibilities and 
relationships of the personnel agency to the operating departments. Of even wider 
interests are the discussions of the standards and measurements of municipal admini- 
stration and the analysis of adequate and balanced public relations. 





